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Introduction: The renaissance movement 


The renaissance, rebirth or revival is a period of time approximately 300 years in which 
Europe had a rapid growth and great revival in art, literature, learning, and finally inventions. It 
denotes the whole transition from The Middle ages to the Modern world. It is also considered the 
discovery by mankind of himself and the beginning of modern European History. W. R. 

Goodman defined the Renaissance as follows: 

“The Renaissance was in essence an intellectual rebirth. It showed itself in the effort of 
the individual to free himself from the rigid institution of The Middle Ages, feudalism, and 
the church; and to assert his right to live, to think, and to express himself in accordance 
with a more flexible secular code . 4<1 

One must first understand what preceded the renaissance in order to fully comprehend the 
weight and importance of its impact on Europe. The Middle Ages or the dark ages, even though 
the term “Dark Ages” is no longer used by historians due to the value judgment it implies. It was 
a period of time that lasted from the 5th to the 15h century; and it was the product of the end of 
the Roman influence across Europe, which resulted in the fragmentation of political, economic 
and military power throughout the land. This era lies between the achievements of the ancient 
classical world and the new ways of thinking which came with the Renaissance in Europe. With 
the fall of the Roman Empire and the loss of the Roman soldiers to impose order and to keep 
roads and cities safe, meant that some, could take power for themselves which led to wars in 
small areas, in addition to the loss of fresh drinking and most importantly social security. With 
the lack of knowledge or literacy, there was a division among people who felt insecure in their 
home and sought refuge in safer lands. 

Culture in The Middle Ages was barbaric. There was a lot that occurred during that time; 
plague, war, famine, and literacy problems contaminated many of the countries in Europe. It was 
not a good time to have beliefs that differed from the church nor to defy it. Medicine was pretty 
much non-existent, so if someone fell ill or got some sort of sickness, the treatment was to wait it 
out and see what God decides. As for art during The Middle Ages, it was different based on the 

1 W. R. Goodman, History of English Literature. Vol. 1, (Delhi: Doaba House, 2009), pp. 285-286. 
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location in Europe but mostly religious. Under these terrible circumstances, people turned to the 
church for help, the church did manage to bring some peace and along with it new rules that gives 
it the ultimate power over pretty much everything, but unfortunately, their lives did not change; 
the cruelty of life they were living, the plagues, the famine they were experiencing, in addition to 
soldiers returning from the Crusade, all these unfortunate circumstances was the fuel the 
renaissance movement needed to push the people forward seeking a better life for themselves, 
Although the transition between the Late Medieval and Early Modern periods is not clear, the 
changes were not sudden nor fast, and it took time and effort. 

Everything started with Petrarch and others like Dante and Erasmus, who took it as their 
mission to seek and translate ancient Greek texts that have been kept hidden during the middle 
ages and offer it to the common. This resulted in one of the most important values of the 
renaissance era known as Humanism, with a new hope regarding the ancients preaches, and 
habits and concepts of beauty. 

The house of Medici and particularly Cosimo de Medici is considered the godfather of the 
renaissance due to his enormous support to art by building great cathedrals and his support to 
literature by establishing the Platonic Academy for the study of ancient works. After his death, 
his son ruled for five years then was succeeded by Cosimo's grandson, Lorenzo de Medici. The 
Florentine economy expanded significantly and the lower class enjoyed a greater level of comfort 
and protection than it had before. Every single Italian capital wanted to emulate Florence and 
overcome it. So, cities like Venice, Verona, Rome, Naples, Milan and many others followed 
Florence’s steps and began to build churches, cathedrals, royal palaces, gardens, fountains, and 
bridges. The rich and wealthy families paid poets to be exalted in their poems in exchange for 
hospitality. Philosophers were encouraged to speculate whilst scientists were paid for doing their 
researches. Artists were invited at court and their masterpieces are still today the symbols of that 
wonderful era. Nobles became patrons of the art, encouraging and supporting such geniuses as 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo. Without the patrons' wealth, the Italian Renaissance would 
have been impossible, but it almost certainly was stimulated by contact with the more 
sophisticated civilizations of the Middle East. 

United with a new way of thinking there was the rebirth of a new way of life in Italy and 
it was spreading towards Europe. Literature and art during this period knew significant changes; 
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Art had a radical change into it from the focus on God into focusing on nature and men with 
newly skilled artists showing individual differences in faces and beautiful examples of human 
physiques. The human figure was drawn as realistically as possible in addition to less emphasis 
on religion unlike the middle Ages. 

The literary influence of the renaissance arrived into England by the end of the 15th 
Century. It began in a new worship of beauty, a new worship of knowledge and a new 
statesmanship. After the English scholars became aware of the revival of learning in Italy, they 
felt the need to come to Italy and examine personally these ancient Greek texts. After returning 
home they organized the teaching of Greek in Oxford. They were such learned and reputed 
scholars of Greek that Erasmus came all the way from Holland to learn Greek from them. One of 
the greatest factors behind the success of this movement was the invention of the printer in 
Europe. This device appeared as a critical invention at a critical time in the European history as it 
was first used to print the remarkable work of Martin Luther, which led to the Protestant 
Reformation of the church. His book inspired early Renaissance writers, such as Erasmus, to use 
the technology to print their own works. The printer made it easy for the common to acquire such 
books and for knowledge to spread across Europe. After the reformation of the church, one of the 
largest political changes during that period was segregation of politics from Christianity. Religion 
was no longer seen as a part of governance and authority and it marked the end of the feudalism. 
Some historians believe that that renaissance failed to develop effective political institutions. 

It is safe to say that the renaissance movement was the product of several factors that 
gave Europe its first step towards the enlightenment, and along with it came the renaissance 
greatest invention, Humanism; it was the movement that guided the renaissance; it represents the 
heart of this movement because artists, scientists, architects, writers and philosophers all 
contributed to the movement and their ideas and beliefs helped shape the new world, and helped 
bring Europe from the darkness of the middle ages into the enlightenment or at least set the way 
for a new world, giving man the priority and making it the center of the future. 

This philosophy of Humanism will be the subject of this research as I will try to shed light on 
the renaissance Humanists and their influence and the important role they played in the 
renaissance movement, in addition to their philosophy that focused on mankind and its ability of 
being something greater. 
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The Renaissance movement was not an overnight change but a slow and painful process 
that brought the western civilization a step further to the modem world. It was a movement that 
gave the human existence value over everything else, encouraged people to think in different 
ways than they had before, a quality that Europeans would need as they ventured in science, 
technology, and eventually across the Atlantic to the Americas. 
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Part I 


A-Towards a Definition of Humanism 

“O sublime generosity of God the Father! O highest and most wonderful felicity of 
man! To him it was granted to have what he chooses, to be what he wills.” 2 

Pico’s words capture the essence of the Renaissance philosophy of humanism; its focal 
subject being the dignity of human nature, the greatness of man. 

The word ‘La Rinascita’, or rebirth was first coined by the Italian painter and architect Giorgio 
Vasari in 1550 to describe developments Italy had from 14th to 16th century in many aspects 
such as fine art, palaces, Cathedrals and the explosion of ideas at that time. Later in 1855, Jules 
Michelet gave the word its French translation - Renaissance- a period that marked the discovery 
of the world and discovery of man, there are many descriptions of this era, but all these 
definition and description have one common view that - the renaissance - was the spark that gave 
the human race the beginning towards something great, it was the light at the end of tunnel that 
was the dark ages, leading the human kind into the modem age, into new beliefs, new kind of 
life, a movement that was able to change the course of the European mentality and shaped their 
future. Any facile definition of this period would be misleading, the renaissance was a period of 
time that was marked with an enormous change in Europe, and later the world. 

Humanism is considered to be a philosophical view that emphasized man as the center of 
its concerns, Renaissance humanists opposed to the medieval view of life, shifting their focus on 
man and the actual or potential accomplishments of humanity ignoring everything that had 
relation to supernatural life. Renaissance humanists shared the belief of a perfect civilized life in 
the here and now, brought about by the intellectual and cultural achievement of mankind, there is 
no doubt that the seeds of modern secular humanism were sown by many Renaissance humanists 


2 Pico Della Mirandola, Giovanni, 1463-1494. Oration on the Dignity of Man: a New Translation and Commentary. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 2012. Print. 
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The terms ‘humanist’ and ‘humanism’ were given a wide range of meanings and 
definitions throughout the years; humanists was originated in the renaissance and as for 
humanism and others like socialism, communism and capitalism, these were first coined in the 
18th century by the Bavarian educationalist Friedrich Immanuel Niethamme to refer to what had 
become a tradition of elitist education in the humanities. In the modem days these two terms have 
captured a non-theistic definition involving the quality of man's life , having the chance to live a 
good life in addition to man’s nature and his place in the universe. 

The Italian word ‘umanista’ or ‘humanista’ was coined in the 15th century to describe or 
give a simple meaning to the study of humanities, the studiahumanitatis or artes liberales 
(humanities or liberal arts). The term was originated from ancient Rome and mostly from 
Cicero’s cultural ideal of Humanitas, Aulus Gellius considered humanities and Greek Paideia to 
be the same, the Greek paideia, the classical Greek liberal education, which is believed to 
develop the intellectual, moral and aesthetic capacities of a child, the objective of it was to help 
create a well human being, a homo humanum instead of a homo barbarous; in other words, a 
civilized virtuous and decent human being, thus in the real sense, humanism, even though the 
word and term was not used at that time. 

The renaissance humanists broke down studiahumanitatis into five subjects of study, 
starting with grammar, then rhetoric, poetry, history and finally moral philosophy. All these 
subjects were based on Latin and Greek. The ‘humanists’ were teachers of this curriculum, while 
the studiahumanitatis, or studies of humanity was originated from ‘studiadivinitatis’, or studies of 
divinity, which focuses on religious matters. Humanists on the other hand, had one and only 
focus, life and its secular activities, opposing the religion and wellbeing of the soul in an afterlife. 

Humanism is an attitude rather than a system of thought, the term has been used in many 
ways, but always had one main focus, that humanity is the central concern above everything else, 
it is the belief in mankind’s potential to thrive and reach for something greater; the renaissance 
humanism tried to change the face of mankind and the process is still on and out of all definitions 
that humanism might have, it seems to have one aim: to better mankind. 
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B. The Invention of Humanism 

Of all the practices of Renaissance Europe, nothing could help us distinguish the 
Renaissance from the middle Ages more than humanism as both a program and a philosophy of 
its era. The movement that the renaissance thinkers started brought a new perspective, a new 
belief that takes the wellbeing of mankind and man reaching its highest potential as its ultimate 
goal; thus providing us with the first glimpses of an act of humanity, to help each other become 
something greater than ourselves. Humanists provided the essence of what humanity was. The 
renaissance humanists, inspired by the classical civilization, sought studying Greek and Roman 
manuscripts, in order to learn from the ancient and provide that knowledge for not only the elite 
members of that time’s society but, thanks to the printer ,it was provided for everyone; even 
though most of the people were illiterate, it encouraged people to seek learning. 

The history of the term humanism is complex but enlightening. It was first coined in the 
18th century by the Bavarian educationalist Friedrich Immanuel Niethamme to describe what has 
become a tradition of elitist education in the humanities, later was employed (as humanismus)by 
19th-century German scholars to demonstrate Renaissance emphasis on Classical studies in 
education. These studies were pursued and endorsed by educators known, as early as the late 15th 
century, as umanisti—that is, professors or students of Classical literature that consisted of 
grammar, poetry, rhetoric, history, and moral philosophy. Renaissance humanism in all its forms 
defined itself in its straining toward Cicero’s cultural ideal of Humanitas. No discussion of 
humanism, therefore can have validity without an understanding of Humanitas. 

Humanitas meant the development of man’s virtue, in all its forms, to its fullest extent. 
This meant not only such qualities as are associated with the modern word humanity — 
understanding, benevolence, compassion, mercy—but also more deep characteristics as fortitude, 
judgment, prudence, eloquence, and even love of honor. Consequently, the umanisti could not be 
an isolated philosopher or a man of letters but an active participant in active life. 
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The goal of such fulfilled and balanced virtue was political, the Renaissance humanism 
aimed towards not only the education of the young but also the guidance of adults through 
philosophical poetry and strategic rhetoric, even educating leader , politicians, aiming for a better 
future. In short humanism called for the transformation of what humanism and humanists meant 
in the passive and ignorant society of the “dark” ages into a new order that emphasizes on the 
virtue of mankind, one that would reflect and encourage the grand human potentialities. 

The emergence of humanism can be located in mid-13th-century Florence; it was started 
by one man, Florentine Chancellor Brunetto Latini, who played a centered role in the 
achievements of Italian humanism in centuries to come as his work as statesman and diplomat 
abled him to establish and preserve civil liberties. As a writer and a teacher, he led his fellow 
citizens from the injustice of feudal into a community based on shared awareness and individual 
initiative. Latini’s achievement was chronicled by his near contemporary Giovanni Villani. 

In Brunetto’s work, we see the first glimpses of humanism, everything that gave it its 
character, starting from the service of civic liberty; his personal activism and leadership, his 
social realism in the spirit of Cicero, the endorsement of individual genius, and the strong 
emphasis on political education, that allowed him to have a great influence on the Italian poet 
Dante, who regarded him as a teacher. Brunetto laid the ground for other aspects of humanism to 
grow like Petrarch’s individualism and Boccaccio’s realism. Brunetto’s groundbreaking 
endorsement of Aristotle and Cicero as real-world political champions would animate humanistic 
discourse down to the time of Thomas Jefferson, who listed these two thinkers as sources of the 
Declaration of Independence. For these reasons Brunetto may be regarded as the founder of the 
humanistic revolution that gave rise successively to the Renaissance towards the Enlightenment. 

Humanism was a movement that Europe needed, and the spark that lighted up the 
renaissance throughout the continent, its origin might seem unclear due to the numerous figures 
that contributed in many aspects and fields for the for the greater good of society, starting from 
Brunetto Latini and Giovanni Villani to Petrarch, these men were everything Europe needed to 
take a step further into the enlightenment. 
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C. Humanism in England : 

The English Renaissance embraced almost all the characteristics that the Renaissance had 
throughout Europe. No field was untouched by the revolution caused by the Renaissance. As a 
reaction against the Catholic Church in many parts of Europe, King Henry VIII crowned himself 
as head of the Church of England, making church and state as one ruling body and ending all ties 
with Catholic Church and the Pope in Rome. Protestantism became more and more important and 
gave a new perspective on man’s relations with God and how man saw God. This made the king 
or queen the human being on earth who was closest to god, therefore the head of the Great Chain 
of Being which led down to the rest of mankind. 

English literature was flourishing with the work of many humanists such as Sir Thomas 
More, William Shakespeare and Francis Bacon. In literary culture England had an increase in the 
production of literature in the English vernacular. In poetry such as Edmund Spenser and others, 
focused their work on religious matters as a way of expressing the English Christian belief. 
Spenser’s verse epic The Faerie Queene had a strong influence on English literature. 

The most significant figure in English humanism before Bacon and Shakespeare was Sir 
Thomas More (1478-1535); he was a renowned scholar and a friend of Erasmus. Among his 
work was Utopia, in which he gives a vivid description of an ideal society that could be 
considered the first description of an ideal state since Plato’s Republic. Inspired by the Sermon 
On the Moun , a collection of sayings and teachings of Jesus Christ, which emphasizes his moral 
teaching to guide his followers and help them make informed moral choices, which are based on 
how God wants people to live. More aimed at criticizing the society of his age by using a 
fictitious sailor who contrasts the ideal life he has seen in Utopia with the harsh conditions of life 
in England, a sad kingdom lacking in genuine Christian fellowship. 

Finally, we come to the peak of the literary Renaissance, which is found in Bacon and 
Shakespeare. Francis Bacon (1561-1626) was a statesman and a polymath, famous for his 
writings on the scientific method; he was firmly rooted in the European humanist tradition. He 
expressed his belief that the world was in need of a revolution and that the world needed a 
Renaissance, although he used a different term, ‘instauration’ - which means restoration or 
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renewal. In the Proem to The Great Instauration (1620), writing of himself in the third person, he 


states: 

“He thought all trial should be made, whether that commerce between the mind of 
man and the nature of things, which is more precious than anything on earth, or at least 
than anything that is of the earth, might by any means be restored to its perfect and 
original condition, or if that may not be, yet reduced to a better condition than that in 
which it now is ” 3 

In other words, the ‘instauration’ was in Bacon’s view an attempt to return to the pure 
state of Adam before the Fall, being in a possibly perfect state of being, being in a close contact 
with god and nature; he had insight into all truth and power over the created world. To this end, 
the plan would be ‘to commence a total reconstruction of sciences, arts, and all human 
knowledge. 

This period of English cultural history is sometimes called the Age of Shakespeare or the 
Elizabethan Age. Shakespeare’s contribution to the theatre is immense. He brought a new 
psychological realism and depth to drama by creating hundreds of living believable characters, all 
of whom are different individuals showing the rich diversity of humanity. Four centuries later, we 
can still feel, relate and identify their aspirations, their strengths and their failings, and 
sympathize with their moral dilemmas. Shakespeare himself can be understood as the ultimate 
product of Renaissance humanism; he was an artist with a deep understanding of humanity and 
an uncanny ability for self-expression who openly practiced and celebrated the ideals of 
intellectual freedom. 


3 Bacon, Francis, 1561-1626. The Great Instauration; and, New Atlantis. Arlington Heights, III.: Harlan Davidson, 
1980. Print. 
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D. The Reformation Settlement 


Medieval Church was the main agency; not only for the worship of God, but for 
scholarship, education, welfare, health care, and a great part of the legal system. The Roman 
Catholic Church represented the infallible “guide to the conduct of life from cradle to grave. 
They walked hand in hand with it, instructed by its teachings, corrected by its discipline, 
sustained by its sacraments, comforted by its promises .” 4 

The renaissance movement brought within a new perspective and a new spirit towards the 
ideal belief of the church and how people view it. In the light of the new productions and writings 
in addition to readings of the holy books of this era, religious-minded people started to show 
some sort of skepticism and started realizing faults and corruption in the church. The religious 
upheaval of Reformation developed during this period, parts of Europe used to break with the 
Catholic Church and the aim was to establish “new theologies and religious outlooks” 5 . 

As the Renaissance rejected medieval learning, it seemed that the Reformation rejected 
the medieval form of Christianity. Roman Catholic Church was seen by most of radical 
Protestants as a corrupted and demoralized institution. Moreover the silence of Medieval Papacy 
and its stand on not doing anything to make a change, not mention encouraging corruption in the 
eyes of the Protestants made many church men keen on reforming the church from inside (most 
prominent among them, Desiderius Erasmus (1466-1536). Who sympathized with Luther and the 
Reformation, yet did not want to break from the Catholic Church, but to reform it from within. 
Erasmus was interested in applying the standard humanist education; he developed a critical 
study of the scriptures, his way of teaching the world to live in peace, his ideal belief of 
Christianity. Erasmus developed a simple type of theology of love for Christ. Christianity, for 
him was primarily “an ethical religion; the philosophy of Christ”, as he named it, consisted of 
piety and selfless love. He believed that the ritual and business practices of the Church were far 
from Christian philosophy, believing that the unity of the Christendom was far more important 
than anything else. Erasmus published his theological objections to Luther: “ In The Freedom of 


4 M. H. Abrams, The Norton Anthology of English Literature, p. 242 

5 William Shakespeare, Hamlet, ed. A. N. Jeffares, (Beirut: York Press, 2002) 
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the Will ” in which he argued that conversion and salvation were a shared work of human free 
will and divine grace (synergism); grace was essential, but free will must cooperate with it and 
could always at any point reject it. Luther responded by publishing The Bondage of the Will in 
which he expounded on the Augustinian view of the sovereignty of God in salvation (monergism) 
and human bondage to sin. 

Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), the most prominent English humanist during the 16th 
century, was an unwavering Catholic who refused to acknowledge the king Henry VIII as the 
head of church which resulted in his execution by the latter king. More rejected the Protestant 
movement, but his ideas which were directed to criticize the policy of the Papacy, the abuses of 
the Church in general and the indulgence in 
particular, became dependable resource of English 
Protestantism. 6 It is quite correct to say that More’s 
writings in addition to that of Erasmus supplied the 
basic terminology and the key ideas that would be the 
required fuel of the Reformation. But Martin Luther, 
who studied their writings carefully, was the spark 
that gave the movement the push that it was needed. 

Neither Erasmus nor More wanted to follow the 
course of events that led to the Protestant 
Reformation. His younger self was relatively 

unremarkable, and he became an Augustinian monk at the age of 22. Later, he would become 
close friends with Philip Melanchthon a German reformer, Luther fixed his famous ninety-five 
theses on the door of the church in Wittenberg on the first of November 1517 thinking that he 
was opening up some topics for academic debate, but his thoughts sparked a mass upheaval. 7 
And Surprisingly found popularity among German and soon European students for its 
condemnation of the abuses in the institution of church, his conflict and stand against the policy 
of the papacy finally led to challenge many of essential dogmas that at some time were 



6 Richard Hooker, "The Northern Renaissance", in http://www.wsu.edu/ dee/REFORM/NORTHERN.HTM, p. 5 of 6. 

7 M. H. Abrams, The Norton Anthology of English Literature, p.242 
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untouchable and forbidden, that is what led him and his followers to look for schism from the 
Catholic Church in protest, hence they were called the Protestants. 


“However, perhaps the main point which divided Luther from his opponents was 
their different understanding of what exactly ‘the Church’ was. Traditionalist Catholics 
defined it in terms of the outward organization of the papacy and its clergy, who alone (by 
virtue of their apostolic succession) could administer the grace-giving sacraments. By 
contrast, Luther defined the Church as the whole body of Christian believers, who all 
enjoyed a direct saving relationship with Jesus Christ and His grace through faith in the 
gospel, as that gospel was made known in Scripture, preaching and sacraments .” 8 

The Reformation was of high political importance, its impact was manifold, Europe was 
divided into Protestant and Catholic countries, during this period they fought each other in a 
bloody war that resulted in the death of countless lives. These wars unfortunately ended in more 
than 100,000 deaths in Germany only. Protestantism followers were able to destroy the institute 
that had unified all parts of Europe so long under the Pope; nevertheless there was also national 
conflict with Papacy that had little to do with Protestantism. 

The Reformation occurred with a lot of violence and killing, the lower classes, frustrated 
by the economic and political situation in much of Germany and encouraged by new found 
freedoms of religion under the Reformation they together made a rebellion against the princes 
and professional soldiers of the emerging German state. Luther himself condemned the violence, 
yet ultimately sided with the government and urged them to deal with the violence without 
mercy. The people felt they had been betrayed which made many abandon the Reformation, or 
sided with radical reformers. While the rest of society felt unease and frightened of how things 
ended up and the violence which they attributed as at least in part caused by the Reformation. 

England would see Henry VIII break with the Roman Catholic Church, although for much 
different reasons, after his marriage to Catherine of Aragon and because of her inability to give 
birth to a male heir, king Henry VIII wanted to have his marriage with Catherine annulled but the 
pope refused to allow the annulment, the king then looked to the theological universities and 

8 N.R. Needham, 2000 Years of Christ's Power Part 3, Pg. 99 
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Parliament in an attempt to challenge papal supremacy over religious matters. In 1534 the 
Parliament passed the Act of Supremacy, declaring Henry VIII the supreme authority over the 
church in England. The king thus became the head of the Church in England. 

Protestantism in England would see a reversal in its royal acceptance after the death of 
Henry VIII. His son Edward VI, the second protestant king of England, his reign did not last long 
as he died at the age of fifteen, then after a brief power struggle Mary Tudor, Catherine's 
daughter would assume the throne, Being a staunch Roman Catholic, Mary reconciled England 
with Rome, and worked on restoring Catholicism in England and reinstating several “Heresy 
Acts” Later Queen Mary launched a series of persecutions that would last nearly four years and 
see the execution of many leading Protestants, several hundred being burned at the stake. She 
would eventually be known as “Bloody Mary” among English Protestants. After Mary Tudor's 
death, another of Henry's daughters assumed the throne. Elizabeth I would see the reinstatement 
of “Supremacy Act” making her head of the Church. Elizabeth then moved to reestablish the 
Protestant Anglican Church as the official religious authority in England. Catholics were in a 
dangerous position after the Pope Pius V excommunicated Queen Elizabeth which released them 
from their allegiance to the queen. England in the coming years had an uneasy tolerance and 
Catholics were subject to monetary fines, imprisonment, and even execution if they showed any 
objection to the Queen’s secular authority. 

Martin Luther’s Ninety-Five Theses had started a religious revolution. From the time he 
first began to question Church authority, to when he nailed the Theses to the doors of Castle 
Church in Wittenberg he had only wanted answers. The church inability to provide these answers 
only led him into trying to drive the Church to change, and when his attempts were rebuked he 
stripped the church’s authority over him. His protest for reform had soon begun to inspire other 
to do likewise. This in turn had sparked not only a call for reform, but a demand for religious 
change. The Protestant Reformation would not have been possible without the contribution of 
Renaissance humanism, which provided an intellectual justification for the challenge to Church 
authority. Looking back to classical times implied a criticism of the clerical and educational 
establishment that had dominated intellectual life throughout the middle Ages. 
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Part II 


A. Humanists of the Renaissance and their impact 

Renaissance Humanism changed the entire concept of knowledge. It was once focused 
only on prayers and improving man’s relation with god, human beings sacrificed the life they 
were living for the life after death, renaissance humanism came with a concept of improving 
man's life and status in this universe and trying to improve man's relationship with man. 
Renaissance Humanists focused on the exploration of human beings, they shifted their focused 
towards man, emphasizing on the ideal that man can achieve excellence. The contribution each 
humanist made was enormous for the greater good and for the movement to spread across the 
continent, and inspiring more to towards education and excellence. 

This Part is devoted to three leading humanists, who form Renaissance bookends, born 
centuries apart. The first is Petrarch, the fourteenth-century father of humanism; the second is the 
noble Pico Della Mirandola and finally Erasmus of Rotterdam, the sixteenth-century prince of 
print. Their leadership was as much about the uncertain autonomy of humanism, as learning took 
another step into the court and marketplace of public life. 

I. Petrarch 

In one of his poems he wrote: “Genius, virtue, glory now have gone, leaving chance and 
sloth to rule. Shameful vision this! We must awake or die”. Expressing his distress towards the 
ignorance of the era in which he lived, Petrarch is credited with 
inventing, in the 1330s, the concept of the Dark Ages, and 
many historians argue that his writings mark the beginning of 
the Renaissance. 

Francesco Petrarcha, better known as Petrarch, was born in 
1304 in Arezzo Italy, spent most of his childhood in Incisa near 
Florence. His father Ser Petracco sent him to the University of 
Bologna to follow his steps in the law business, but Petrarch’s 
passion and interest was for Latin literature, Roman works and 
writing. He traveled throughout Europe, collected crumbling 
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Latin manuscripts and was a prime mover in the recovery of knowledge from writers of Rome 
and Greece, Petrarch was the first recorded Alpinist of modern times, the first to climb a 
mountain merely for the delight of looking from its top, he was amazed by the view of the Alps, 
the mountains around Lyon, the Rhone, as he was trying to open the Augustine's Confessions, it 
fell into the ground wide opened; Petrarch's eyes were immediately drawn to the following words 
“And men go about to wonder at the heights of the mountains, and the mighty waves of the 
sea, and the wide sweep of rivers, and the circuit of the ocean, and the revolution of the 
stars, but themselves they consider not.” Petrarch then realized that one must look upon 
himself as he put it “We look about us for what is to be found only within. [...] How many 
times, think you, did I turn back that day, to glance at the summit of the mountain which 
seemed scarcely a cubit high compared with the range of human contemplation [...]”, 
Petrarch's words colored all of the Renaissance culture and shifted the focus of the intellectuals of 
his time towards a new direction and a new subject, the human potential. 9 


Petrarch’s search for ancient manuscripts by the classical writers Virgil, Plato, Cicero, 
Homer, and others gave the European Renaissance its direction. More than any other man, he 
helped to establish what is meant to be a learned, cultured individual, and the humanist 
movement in Italy and later throughout all of Europe was to follow his example. 

He spent much of his time travelling through Europe rediscovering and republishing the 
classic Latin and Greek texts and seeking to restore the classical Latin language to its former 
purity. “What else is all history”, he wrote, “but the praise of Rome ?” 10 Petrarch and other 
humanists had a genuine admiration and respect for Cicero, because he was the representation of 
the ideal who employed both wisdom and eloquence in the public good. He even wrote letters to 
him whom he says he addressed ‘with a familiarity springing from my sympathy with his genius’. 

Petrarch regarded the orator and the poet as philosophical teachers, and with the 
philosophers of old he declared virtue and truth to be the highest goals of human endeavor. He 
considered the middle ages as a time of stagnation and saw history unfolding, not according to 


9 Asher, Lyell (1993). "Petrarch at the Peak of Fame". PMLA. 108 (5): 1050-1063. 

“Mommsen, Theodore E. "Petrarch's Conception of the 'Dark Ages'," Speculum. Vol.17, No 2. (April, 
1942) 
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the religious outline of St. Augustine’s Six Ages of the World, but in cultural or secular terms, 
through the progressive developments of classical ideals, literature and art. 

Petrarch argued instead that God had given humans their vast intellectual and creative 
potential to be used to their fullest, and that secular achievements did not mean cutting ties with 
god and faith. He believed in the enormous moral and practical value of the study of ancient 
history and literature. He was a true believer and a Catholic, he did not see a conflict between 
realizing humanity's potential and having religious faith but his challenge of religious and 
philosophical authority helped pave the way for individuals such as Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Galileo. In other words, Petrarch’s skepticism toward all forms of dogma helped pave the way for 
modem science. 

II. Pico and ‘Renaissance Humanism’ 

"We have made you neither of heavenly nor of earthly form, neither mortal nor 
immortal, so that with free choice and dignity, you may fashion yourself into whatever form 
you choose " 11 

If there is such a thing as a "manifesto" of the Italian Renaissance, Giovanni Pico Della 
Mirandola's "Oration on the Dignity of Man" would be it; no other work more forcefully, 
eloquently, or thoroughly takes the human landscape as its center of all attention on human 
capacity and the human perspective. 

Pico was born to wealth and nobility in Mirandola, Italy, on February 24, 1463,He lived 
most of his youth as an outlaw before Alexander VI pardoned him, he was a both a Neoplatonist 
and a humanist and had an immense ambition, striving to join all schools of thought in a single 
symphony of philosophies. Pico planned to underwrite a magnificent conference on this theme in 
Rome early in 1487, and in preparation he assembled 900 theses from different authorities— 
ancient and medieval, pagan and Christian, Muslim and Jewish. He had these Conclusions 
printed in Rome at the end of 1486, and to introduce them he composed a work of eventually 
immense fame, the Oration on the Dignity of Man—as it came to be called. 

He argued that philosophy taught him to rely on his own convictions rather than on the 
judgments of others and to concern himself less with whether he is well thought of, than with 


11 Pico della Mirandola: Oration on the Dignity of Man, 1486 
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whether what he does or says is evil. His idea is completely different from that of Niccolo 
Machiavelli in which he states that a leader must keep good appearances and public image over 
actual values. 12 

Pico became an important figure in Renaissance humanism, having written what is 
considered to be the manifesto of the Renaissance, ‘The Oration on the Dignity of Man,’ (which 
also served as an introduction to Pico’s 900 theses). He is representative of the policy and aims of 
the Renaissance, particularly in Italy. He laid down principals of humanism, among which 
concepts were such as the great chain of being, according to which every existing thing in the 
universe had its “place” in a divinely planned hierarchical order, which was pictured as a chain 
vertically extended; God, and beneath him the angels, sit at the top of this chain. Humanity (man) 
is next in the chains, followed by beasts, plants and minerals. The concept was revived during the 
Renaissance and is derived from Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and Proclus, through the divine order 
of being. Through man’s rationality and ability to think, humanists including Pico believed that 
man holds a respectful position in the divine order, Pico also argued that Education was 
important and it is the key to success in life, as were the Classical texts which were constantly 
revisited. 

In the words of Walter Pater, in his introduction to ‘The Life of Pico Della Mirandola’ 

(1504): 

“For the essence of humanism is that belief of which he seems never to have 
doubted, that nothing which has ever interested living men and women can wholly lose its 
vitality-no language they have spoken, nor oracle beside which they have hushed their 
voices, no dream which has once been entertained by actual human minds, nothing about 
which they have ever been passionate, or expended time and zeal.” 

This encapsulates the Renaissance humanist sentiment, and thus that of Giovanni Pico 
Della Mirandola as well. 13 


12 Machiavelli, N., & Wootton, D. (1995). The prince. Indianapolis: Hackett Pub. Co. 

13 Thomas More ' The Life of Pico Della Mirandola' 
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III. Erasmus and ‘Renaissance Humanism’ 


The foremost advocate of humanist learning in England was Desiderius Erasmus. 
Bom in Rotterdam in-1466, he entered St. Lebuin School in Deventer in 1475 where he studied 
certain masters belonging to the Brethren the Common Life. Soon after, his parents being dead, 
Erasmus was taken from the school and placed in the monastery school of Bois-le-Due. The 
contrast between his new surroundings and the freer and more stimulating atmosphere at 
Deventer has a lasting influence on his educational views later in life. In 1487, he entered the 
Augustinian House at Stein near Gouda. In 1488, he made full profession - and was ordained a 
priest in 1492, he had a major influence on the 
development of humanism, not only in Holland but 
throughout the western world. 

He was a major inspiration of Martin Luther 
and the Reformation- he was the man who ‘laid the egg 
that Luther hatched’. After his death, his writings were 
placed on the Catholic Index and were forbidden to be 
read, which is hardly surprising; since his satiric dialogue, 

Julius Exclusus, in which Pope Julius II is turned away 
from the gates of Heaven by St. Peter. The Education of a 
Christian Prince was published in 1516, 26 years before 
Machiavelli’s The Prince. Whereas Machiavelli explains the importance of maintaining control 
stating that it is better for a prince to be feared than loved, Erasmus preferred for the prince to 
be loved, and suggested that he needed a well-rounded education in order to govern justly and 
benevolently and avoid becoming a source of oppression. 

Erasmus’s best-known work was The Praise of Folly (Moriae Encomium), a vitriolic 
satire on the traditions of the Catholic Church, clerical cormptions and popular superstitions, he 
wrote and dedicated it to his fellow humanist, friend and host Sir Thomas More in 1509. Using 
the familiar device of the ‘wise fool’ and speaking in the name of Folly, the term used in the 
Middle Ages as a synonym for human nature, he satirizes priests, popes, pardons, indulgences, 
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the worship of saints, scholasticism, and indeed spares no one and nothing inherent in the 
Christian religion of his day. Of course, since Folly says these things, No one would take her 
seriously, but the device goes deeper than that, because for Erasmus it is important to distinguish 
the follies to be praised from those to be condemned. For, he argues, truth can be foolish, folly 
truth. Everything is two-sided and it is only in a tolerant, irrational love that truth can be 
discovered. Religion, like life itself, is a folly but we should embrace both with all our heart and 
soul. 


The Praise of Folly points up a significant difference between the northern humanists and 
their Italian predecessors. Most Italian humanists, the civic humanists spoke to and for the upper- 
class elements in their city-states. They urged that political leaders must become more generous 
with their wealth, and all to become more moral. They did not dissent or speak out in opposition; 
in urging the elite class and the wealthy to assume their responsibilities, they were actually trying 
to defend, not condemn them. The northern humanists like Erasmus, on the other hand, spoke out 
against a broad range of political, social, economic, and religious evils. They faced reality and 
became ardent reformers of society’s ills. 

The northern humanists went even further than the Italians in their studies of ancient 
literature including early Christian writings, particularly the Scriptures and the works of the 
Church Fathers. This led them to prepare new and more accurate editions of the Scriptures like 
Erasmus’s Greek edition of the New Testament that became famous and was used by Luther, 
these humanists used their knowledge on the ancient Christian Writings to compare unfavorably 
the complexities of the church in their own day with the simplicity of early Christianity. Since 
they held that the essence of religion was morality and rational piety - what Erasmus called the 
‘philosophy of Christ’ - rather than ceremony and dogma, it is not surprising that the church 
became a major target of their reforming. 

Although a reformer and a liberal, Erasmus remained a Catholic. He disliked the religious 
warfare of the time because of the intolerant atmosphere it induced. He stated “I would rather 
see things left as they are than to see a revolution which may lead to one knows not what. 

Others may be martyrs, if they like. I aspire to no such honor_I care nothing what is 

done to Luther, but I care for peace.” 
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Erasmus was a brilliant intellectual who held to the values of Renaissance humanism, his 
ideas and views paved the way not only for the reformation to take place but for his fellow 
humanists to follow his footsteps towards enlightening Europe with education and promoting 
peace, Erasmus’s stress on the need for a cosmopolitan community of discourse, along with a 
vivid awareness of the horrors of war, he encouraged man to be interested in mankind, in the 
consciousness of self, in reality, and in simple devotion. Erasmus did truly define the humanist 
movement in Northern Europe. 


B. English Humanists : 

I- Sir Thomas More (1478 - 1535) 

“To what deaf ears should I tell the tale!” 14 

England’s most prominent humanist Sir Thomas 
More was born on Milk Street in London. The author of 
Utopia did not only live with books, he was a well-known 
lawyer, a judge, a great wit, a family man, a man of 
convictions and ultimately a martyr. He was also 
considered one of the significant figures of the Tudor 
period. 15 To the public eye his career was what anyone 
could wish for and yet More was not completely satisfied 
with it due to his lifelong debate between his duty to the King and the one to his faith. 

Sir Thomas More is mostly known for his role as Lord Chancellor to Henry VIII and one 
of his most trusted advisors. Even more famous is his tragic death in 1535 after he refused to 
pledge to the Oath of Supremacy. This untimely departure has vastly contributed to the rise of 
More’s image as a martyr. More lived his whole life of service to the king, of studying and 
mastering the humanities; of religious devotion and a productive literary career. 



14 More, Sir Thomas. Utopia. The Harvard Classics. New York: P.F. Collier & Son, 1909-14 

15 Elton, G. R., Studies in Tudor and Stuart Politics and Government, Vol. Ill: Papers and Reviews 1973- 1981, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983, p. 344. 
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His writings are a description of an ideal society. His main work “Utopia” was written in 
1516 in Latin, the international language of those times. Utopia consists of two parts and it is 
written in the form of a dialog between Thomas More and a seaman named Rafail Hitlodey, who 
traveled all over the world. In More’s Utopia he criticizes the political system of Europe during 
that time, and blames capitalism for the widespread insecurity and misery of the lower classes. 

He felt that governments are a conspiracy of the rich, who, in pretense of managing the public, 
only pursue their private ends, first, that they may, without danger, preserve all that they have so 
ill acquired, and then, that they may engage the poor to toil and labor for them at as low rates as 
possible, and oppress them as much as they please. Furthermore in Utopia no man is in need of 
anything because the economy is planned and co-operative and because property is held in 
common. Utopia is the only true commonwealth, concludes More’s imaginary sailor: 

“In all other places, it is visible that while people talk of a commonwealth, every man 
only seeks his own wealth: but there, where no man has any property, all men zealously 
pursue the good of the public ... In Utopia, where every man has a right to everything, they 
all know that if care is taken to keep the public stores full, no private man can want 
anything; for among them there is no unequal distribution, so that no man is poor, none in 
necessity; and though no man has anything, yet they are all rich; for what can make a man 
so rich as to lead a serene and cheerful life, free from anxieties; neither apprehending want 
himself, nor vexed with the endless complaints of his wife ?” 16 

Thomas More was one of the most important humanist figures of his time. Not only was 
he one of Erasmus' closest friends and an advisor to the King, but he fashioned his household on 
humanist lines, insisting on a completely humanist education for both of his wives, his daughters 
and his son; adopted children and even for his servants. More considered Study as a God-given 
talent that led man to god, and as a spiritual weapon, essential both for human happiness in this 
world, and for spiritual progress towards the next. He himself was everything humanism meant. 


16 More, Sir Thomas. Utopia. The Harvard Classics. New York: P.F. Collier & Son, 1909-14 
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II- Francis Bacon: 


Francis Bacon is the most controversial figure of the English renaissance and science of 
his era, he was born in 1561, the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon by his second wife, Anne (Cooke) 
Bacon, the daughter of the noted humanist Anthony Cooke, he was educated as a scholarship 
student at Cambridge, became a member of the aristocratic literati of the country, and advanced 
to one of the highest positions in the land. Later in his life he became a statesman and a polymath, 
served as Attorney General and as Lord Chancellor of England until he was forced to retire for 
taking bribes at the age of 60. 

Bacon has long been considered a significant figure in the scientific revolution and a 
progressive thinker who made significant contributions to the development of modem 
experimental science and its philosophy. Voltaire went so far as to describe Bacon as “the father 
of experimental philosophy: “In a word, nobody before Chancellor Bacon had understood 
experimental philosophy; and of all the physical experiments that have been made since his 
time, hardly one was not suggested in his book .” 17 

One of his biggest ideas and most influential of them all was the Baconian Science, he 
argued that science should include no theories, no hypotheses, no mathematics and no deductions 
but should be based only on the facts of observation. He believed that anyone doing research with 
preconceived notions would tend to see nature in light of those preconceptions. In other words, 
Bacon thought that accepting a theory was likely to bias one’s observations. Bacon did not trust 
rationalism because of its emphasis on words, he also distrusted mathematics because of its 
emphasis on symbols, he stated “Words are but the images of matter ... to fall in love with 
them is [like falling] in love with a picture”. Bacon trusted only the direct observation and 
recording of nature. With his radical empiricism, he made it clear that the ultimate authority in 
science was to be empirical observation. No authority, no theory, no words, no mathematical 
formulation could shake the empirical observation as the basis of factual knowledge. 

Bacon regarded himself as the instigator and aimed towards bringing ‘human dominion 
over the universe’, he acknowledged the role of his humanist predecessors. His writings 
discussed, among others, Licino, Copernicus, Erasmus and Galileo, and of course he was himself 

17 Voltaire. Letters concerning the English nation. Printed for C. Davis in Pater-Noster-Row, and A. Lyon in Russel- 
Street, Covent Garden.1733 
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a humanist in the most important respects, his moral philosophy which, as Zagorin 18 suggests, is 
fundamentally secular and autonomous in its character, lies fully in the tradition of Renaissance 
civic humanism in its endorsement of the active life - the vita activa - of engagement in the 
world as a citizen on behalf of the common good. Bacon wrote less about god and more about 
people, Although he was a genuine Christian he was skeptical but he kept an opened minded 
outlook towards religion, he was committed to truth, reason and tolerance; he championed the 
struggle for ‘the relief of man’s estate’ and always expressed his faith in the essential goodness of 
human nature, as he states in his essay ‘Of Goodness, and Goodness of Nature’: 

“I take goodness in this sense, the affecting of the weal of men, which is that the 
Grecians call philanthropia; and the word humanity (as it is used) is a little too light to 
express it. Goodness I call the habit, and goodness of nature the inclination. This, of all 
virtues and dignities of the mind, is the greatest, being the character of the Deity: and 
without it man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of vermin ” 19 

The ending of his essay ‘Of Goodness, and Goodness of Nature’ is a quintessential 
statement of Humanism: 

“If a man be gracious and courteous to strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the 
world, and that his heart is no island cut off from other lands, but a continent that joins to 
them: if he be compassionate towards the afflictions of others, it shows that his heart is like 
the noble tree that is wounded itself when it gives the balm: if he easily pardons and remits 
offences, it shows that his mind is planted above injuries, so that he cannot be shot: if he be 
thankful for small benefits, it shows that he weighs men's minds, and not their trash: but, 
above all, if he have St Paul's perfection, that he would wish to be an anathema from Christ 
for the salvation of his brethren, it shows much of a divine nature, and a kind of conformity 
with Christ himself’. 

Bacon was a pivotal figure because of his extreme skepticism concerning all sources of 
knowledge except the direct examination of nature. His ideas helped shaped the modem science 


18 Perez Zagorin. Francis Bacon. Princeton University Press (1999) 

19 Francis Bacon. (1561-1626). Essays, Civil and Moral. The Harvard Classics. 1909-14. 
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and he was praised by some and criticized by others, he was a humanist in the truest since, he was 
emphatic that the public or common good should prevail over private or individual good. 

Ill- William Shakespeare : 

William Shakespeare was bom in 1564 in Stratford-upon-Avon. Nicknamed ‘The 
Bard of Avon,’ Shakespeare wrote plays, sonnets, and two narrative poems. He also wrote 
comedies, histories, and tragedies. Some of his most famous works include Hamlet, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Romeo & Juliet, and Macbeth. Shakespeare’s works demonstrate a powerful use 
of the English language and show a rich understanding of human emotion. He shared all the 
characteristics of a Renaissance humanist. To this day we still use most of the words that he 
created, he was a man of the highest culture and a large familiarity with the classics, which are of 
central importance in the plays and in the structure of his imagination. The works are saturated 
with his favorite classical authors, especially Ovid, Virgil, Seneca, Plautus and Cicero. He also 
shared the Renaissance desire to seek the truth about human nature. 

In Hamlet, Shakespeare writes: “What a piece of work is a man, how noble in 
reason, how infinite in faculties, in form and moving, how express and admirable in action, 
how like an angel in apprehension, how like a god! The beauty of the world; the paragon of 
animals .” 20 Shakespeare emphasizes the god-like qualities humans possess and demonstrates his 
humanistic views of the divinity of man. 

Shakespeare’s plays demonstrates his belief in the great worth of human beings and the 
desire to cultivate and promote such virtues as kindness, courage, endurance, good sense, and 
mercy. His plays are also profoundly moral and deal with the deepest ethical themes and issues. 
The clearest indication of their moral purpose is that evil never triumphs in the plays. It always 
suffers ultimate defeat. Othello does not end with Iago gloating over the dead bodies of Othello 
and Desdemona. Hamlet does not end with the prince destroying his enemies and ruling Denmark 
happily ever after. Even characters who are essentially good are punished for their evil acts; so in 
a sense Hamlet dies for the killing of Polonius and Romeo for slaying Tybalt. Despite its 
pervading presence, evil is always shown as being avoidable. Shakespeare also expressed man’s 
moral responsibility for his action. Hamlet, Othello, Lear and Macbeth all suffer for their sins. 


20 Shakespeare, William. Hamlet, edited by George Richard Hibbard, Oxford UP, 2008 
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Shakespeare was also focused in his plays on the ‘balance’ between self and others, it 
is noticeable that all his villains are individualists, motivated primarily by egotism. For example 
Parolles in All’s Well That Ends Well avers: “Simply the thing I am, shall make me live”. And 
Iago says: “In following him, I follow but myself’. The selfish ambitions of such people, or 
their lust or envy, lead to chaos and disaster. His characters when faced with the choice of putting 
themselves or others first. Their decision of asserting themselves at the expense of others leaves 
them isolated not only from other people but also from themselves and their tragedies therefore 
arise ultimately from their own selfishness. 

His work was filled with humanistic values, and emphasizes on everything that makes 
man good, and everything that drives man towards finding himself. It’s very easy to think of 
Shakespeare as a one-off genius with a unique perspective on the world around him. However, 
Shakespeare was very much a product of the huge cultural shifts that were occurring in 
Elizabethan England during his lifetime. 

C. The Humanist Schools, John Colet as an example : 

The humanists of the renaissance brought a new perspective and spirit into the educational 
system aiming towards one goal, to better man kind and to make man the center of the educational 
system, but these ideas did not come to light throughout the sixteenth century. The only exception 
was a few tutors such as John Colet, and Erasmus they both sought to put the educational theories 
into practice. 

Starting with Colet, Colet was an outspoken critic of the powerful and worldly Church of 
his day, a friend of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More; he managed in 1509 to establish one of the first 
schools that was based on the humanist model, with a radically new curriculum. The school was 
named St. Paul's school; it was a public school of the type which all humanist writers advocated; 
open to all, placed in the city and not shut away in a monastic precinct and in a building of its own, 
under the control of a public authority. Colet with the help of many humanists managed to draw up 
a new plan of studies; above all others Erasmus was his main contributor along with William Lily, 
and together they were able to produce books for the school. One of Lily’s and Erasmus’s biggest 
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collaborations was their book The Latin Grammar which was of a high importance and was later 
chosen by Henry VIII to be the sole grammar used in the realm. 21 

What made Colet’s school special was its clear independence from the church and the 
ecclesiastical ritual, and its attempt to produce an education that follows the Christian principle. In 
other words, the school was dedicated to the child Jesus. Colet took a rational approach in learning; 
he focused on grammar as a tool for the full comprehension of works of classical and Christian 
writers, which incorporated the sum of human wisdom in lay and religious matters. Colet sought 
to place learning at the service of the living, to prepare an individual to live well and to do good in 
society. 

Throughout the century, schools continued to be established on the old model, using the 
same methods of expounding grammar rules and learning by rote. As time went on, St. Paul's found 
it difficult to locate good schoolmasters, because they lacked the necessary intellectual training to 
approach the classics as literature with grammar as a subsidiary while the capable ones were too 
expensive or hired by the wealthy schools. 

The humanist ideal of educating the young in virtue and piety for the service of the 
commonwealth was held by many. But unfortunately this was not the case as many schools were 
concerned only with fashioning a program of education that might regenerate the decadent 
aristocracy of England. These schools stood against the change taking place whereby commoners 
of outstanding talent and character were succeeding to public offices that were only for the men of 
noble birth and ancient wealth. 

The traditional methods of educating the nobility continued, although with the curricular 
content expanded. As the sixteenth century progressed, however, the young nobility began 
increasingly to attend the same schools as the "cream of the common" which went far in creating 
a common outlook which meant that change is happening. 

D. The educational Program 

In England, the traditional medieval outlook on education lasted almost unchallenged until 
the sixteenth century. Because of the humanist movement and its enormous impact, everything 

21 Lily, William, A Short Introduction to Grammar, New.York: Scholars Facsimiles & Reprints, 1945. 
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started shifting; education was held with a higher importance. The scholastic argument in favor of 
education starts with the assumption, which underlies so much of medieval reasoning, that man’s 
purpose in life is to find happiness. Therefore every faculty of man whether his intellectual, moral 
or material all had thirst for happiness, and true happiness was achieved only when the three 
faculties were satisfied. Thus, the development of these three faculties each deserved a place in the 
education of man. 22 

The importance of education in the thirteenth century was not directed to teaching a great 
amount of knowledge but on the quickness of intellect which logic or dialectic would bring. The 
purpose of the training consisted principally in teaching accuracy of word, thought and swiftness 
in argument, aimed at producing the ready speaker, not the learned man. Education was esteemed 
for the employment it could bring. It was all about class respect, and honor. Having a position such 
as a clerkship in a medieval government might have conferred esteem, but it does not end in being 
titled, due to the English traditional belief that honour and title depended on a long lineage. Yet, 
by the late fifteenth century, English kings started rewarding the common for their good services 
to the crown with advancement in the church or by conferring noble rank. This of course made the 
nobles angry and the traditional view of nobility became increasingly outdated and it became more 
and more clear that the right kind of education could contribute much to a successful career and 
social advancement, which made education more and more important especially the fact that this 
kind of education was less available to the nobles than to men of lesser rank. 

The golden Age of English humanism is generally regarded as the time of Erasmus, More, 
Colet and their contemporaries. Their focus was directed toward religion and ecclesiastical reform 
and spread naturally to lay education. First step towards learning was to learn the classical language 
of Greek, which was Latin that would open for them a wide gate to the greatest body of knowledge 
available, that of • ancient writers and scripture. In order to eliminate the prevailing condition of 
lack of learning, worldliness and corruption in the church, there must be a return to the study of the 
Bible and the early church fathers. These humanists stressed the need to spread education so that 
ordinary men and women, might have access to the scriptures in their native tongue. They believed 
that everyone should study, therefore everyone must have access to the scriptures, not only for 


22 Jarrett, Bede O. P., Social Theories of the Middle Ages, 1200-1500, Longan: Ernest Benn Limited, 1926, page 33. 
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future theologians but everyone who wished to live wisely and well must study. This duty was laid 
on the heads of families to provide and supervise a Christian education for their children, while 
men of means were also exhorted to provide education for the less wealthy by founding schools. 

The humanist idea of education had one goal: to make man, through the study of scripture, 
morally more upright and a better citizen. The humanists emphasized on the formation of character 
rather than the acquisition of knowledge. In the view of civic humanism, the end product of a 
humanist education should not be a better disputant or a better philologist, but a better man. 
Through the production of better men, the ultimate goal of a better state could be realized. 


E. English school in the renaissance 

While before the Renaissance, it was the sons of the non-nobles who received a grammar 
school education, during the second half of the sixteenth century, however, the trend was reversed. 
By 1580, there was a greater demand for education and an increase in the number of schools. 
However, it was not easy for many reasons, such as parent’s lack money and need the child at 
home, or when there was no school nearby; they might not be able to afford to send the child out. 
The really poor did not even begin to press on the established grammar school as they often were 
impressed into work at an early age or were apprenticed. In addition there was the problem of 
finding money to equip a boy for school. "Free" schools had many incidental fees plus the cost of 
books, clothing and voluntary gifts. 

A large proportion of the population was excluded from the benefits of grammar schools; 
they were only available for the sons of the more considerable yeoman farmers, men with a 
professional work like ministers of the church. In addition, scholarships were left only to aid 
students going on to a university. However, relatively few funds were available to aid the poor boy 
to attend and remain in school. Not to mention that poor scholars were deprived of scholarships 
while the rich men's sons who got them studied little. 

Children attended grammar school at the age of six or seven. Only literate children were 
qualified to enter. At first, the curriculum was directed towards enabling the child to master the 
elements of his religious life, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Seven 
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Sacraments. The Primer served as both an elementary reader and the first book of religious 
instruction. 

Educationalists started to recognize the importance of a sound grounding in the elements of 
the English language, not merely as part of the religious education, nor as simply a precursor to the 
grammar course, but as part of a wider movement which sought to elevate the English language as 
a medium of literary expression. The traditional picture of an English grammar school is a place 
where boys were forbidden to speak any other language than Latin; they were not allowed to utter 
a single vernacular word whilst at school, which seemed very difficult. In addition, masters 
recognized that using English language in the teaching of Latin grammar was of a positive 
educational value, though English as a separate subject was never taught. The English language 
coming into its own was partly the result of the Reformation. After the production of the vernacular 
Bible and the growing feeling of national pride, the use of the vernacular was seen as another way 
of expressing England’s emancipation from papal subservience. As the sixteenth century 
progressed, there was finally the production of grammar in English. 

Going along with the increased use of English in the schools was the influence of English 
in promoting popular education. More books were produced in the vernacular giving the ordinary 
citizen an established share in the spread of knowledge. By the 1580's, most of the major works of 
classical literature, including educational writings, were available in English. Scholars called this 
a cheapening of knowledge, but the translators stood their ground and kept on translating most of 
that time’s humanists’ works in addition to the ancient ones. This great outpouring of translations 
reflects two aspects of education in Renaissance England. The first was that knowledge was 
provided for all people, even the commoners, which gave them the ability to understand the content 
and ideas of literature, provided that the language barrier was removed and the text was presented 
in the vernacular. Secondly, this indicated the belief that learned men should play their part in the 
task of spreading knowledge for the common people and for the greater good. The Renaissance 
was an optimistic time in defending this claim that if education were widely spread, it would 
produce a better society. 
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Conclusion: 

It is common knowledge that the Renaissance was one of the greatest and most 
flourishing periods in the history of human kind. It was an era of unprecedented prosperity, 
development and reformation in all areas of human life. It changed Man’s thinking from the 
dogmatic religion based to the free thinking rationalistic, from the deeply religious to the 
aesthetic and scientific. It was achieved after hundreds of years by many people, not only in 
England, but around Europe and eventually throughout the globe. It enabled humankind to get 
closer to his still unfulfilled dream of understanding and exploring the world. Shifting from 
religion towards spreading the belief that man is the maker of his own destiny and that man has 
an immense power and potential. If man recognizes his potentiality he can be the most powerful 
and wealthiest man in the world. However, Renaissance’s greatest achievement is certainly the 
humanist movement due to the influence it had and the guiding role the movement played in the 
renaissance period. Not only did they manage to produce a nation-wide system of humanist 
education that inspired both scholars and intellectuals all across Europe, but they also helped 
change the thinking of most of European people. 

The influence of Renaissance is immense. W.H. Hudson remarks: “On the development 
of Literature this revival of learning worked in two ways: it did much to emancipate 
thought from the bondage of medieval theology by restoring the generous spirit and ideals 
of pagan antiquity, and it presented writers with literary masterpieces which they might 
take as models for their own efforts .” 23 

Literature and poetry of the Renaissance was largely influenced by the developing science 
and philosophy. Humanists were both influenced and inspired by the renewal interest in the 
classical Greek and Roman learning. Not only did the language itself change during the 
renaissance, but the scope and subject of literature changed. Broadly speaking, medieval 
literature revolved around Christianity and chivalry, while Renaissance literature focused on man 
himself, the progress of arts and sciences, and the emergence of humanism. Modem English 
literature reflected widespread efforts to make English more uniform grammatically and to 
elevate it to the eloquence of a classical language. The prolific plays and poetry of William 


23 William Henry Hudson. An outline history of English literature. London G. Bell 1913. 
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Shakespeare were written in Early Modem English, while literary themes focused on “here and 
now,” on humanistic themes of inner character, moral complexity and change. For example, John 
Milton, in his epic poem Paradise Lost, presented a more humanistic and prideful Lucifer who 
longs for power in Heaven. This represents the change in ideas from the religious medieval 
literature into the secular themes of Renaissance literature. 

Philosophical literature of the renaissance embraced man’s capacity for change and 
political reform, precipitating a shift from religious concerns to secular concerns. One of the best 
examples of this shift is Thomas More’s “Utopia,” in which he expresses a fictional narrative that 
criticized contemporary society while envisioning a new way of living based on communal 
property and religious tolerance. The Renaissance did also foster the spirit of questioning of 
rational and scientific quest for truth. “Make and appeal to the reason of man” became the ideal 
of many writers. Bacon is the high priest of this attitude. 

Science benefited as well from the renaissance. With the weakening of the church, 
scientist and thinkers were finally free from the church authority to express their ideas, from 
Leonardo da Vinci's Vitruvian Man, to the Baconian method, science was revived and flourished 
with ideas and inventions such as Copernicus who formulated a model of the universe that placed 
the Sun rather than the Earth at the centre of the universe and the invention of the printing press 
that led to many things like mass producing of works that would go out to the public and a more 
educated population. 

The Humanists of the renaissance had a strong influence on English education, especially 
on English private boys' schools, the "great public schools." Although, in practice, many aspects 
of education were unmoved by humanist theories, the many areas influenced by humanism were 
changed forever. The vernacular became established as a literary medium, much to the benefit of 
the common man; education of the upper class, the ruling class, came to be viewed as not only 
desirable, but necessary; attitudes toward the education of women were altered for a time, as were 
methods used in teaching children. Not to mention their contributions in the translation of several 
ancients works and most importantly the bible to many languages, they also supported the idea of 
making education available for everyone, and their struggles against dogmas, humanism is a 
positive attitude that brought man a step forward towards the modem world. The renaissance 
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Humanism is a continuing process, to this day, the process is still on for the very same purpose, 
to make man's life better. 
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